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Editorial Comment 


Two-Way Management 


§ paper are still some managers — both 
in public and in private business — who 
are operating on the outmoded notion that 
the manager of an organization should be 
the fountainhead and sole source of ideas, 
plans, and policies for his organization. They 
think of organization in terms of a chart in 
which authority is handed down from top 
to bottom with geometrical precision, and in 
which obedience proceeds upward through 
the same precise channels. This philosophy 
is fortunately giving way to a more demo- 
cratic concept of management. 

It is now quite commonly accepted that 
the “commander” is generally a less effec- 
tive manager than the “leader.” With a few 
possible exceptions, higher morale and 
greater productivity can be expected in an 
organization where management does not 
merely tell employees what to do, but also 
explains the “why” of its orders. This 
“leadership of ideas” does not mean, of 
course, that every order issued by a superior 
officer to a subordinate must be accompanied 
by an explanation or justification. It means 
only that the basic policies and procedures 
of the organization should be explained — 
through training programs, house organs, or 
other media—to all members of the organiza- 
tion. That this concept of management is 
a workable one has been demonstrated too 
often to require further evidence or argu- 
ment. 

This concept of the “leadership of ideas” 
is a modification of the authoritarian philos- 
ophy, because it recognizes that subordinate 
employees need to share in the understand- 
ing of the policies and objectives of the 
organization. But this modification alone 
does not fundamentally revise the authori- 
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tarian concept of management. It substi- 
tutes explanations for arbitrary commands, 
but it does not carry the “leadership of 
ideas” to its logical conclusion by permitting 
and encouraging subordinate employees to 
participate actively in the formulation of 
management’s plans and policies. 

There are at least two general arguments 
that may be offered in support of a policy 
of admitting subordinates as partners in 
management. First, it is an excellent stim- 
ulus to employee morale. Employees who 
share in the formulation of policies not only 
understand the policies, but also have a 
personal interest in supporting them. Sec- 
ond, the stimulation of employee thinking on 
policy problems may produce more and 
better ideas from which the management can 
choose in the determination of its policies 
and programs. 

In urging a greater democratization of 
management, we are in no sense advocating 
the diffusion of managerial authority or re- 
sponsibility. Good organization still requires 
that authority and responsibility be inte- 
grated and that some official or office have 
the authority to make the final decisions on 
administrative policies. We simply suggest 
that it is good management to tap every 
source of ideas before decisions are made, 
and that the employees of any organization 
are one of the most fruitful of such sources. 


* * * 


Housers Off to Good Start 


O one who attended the recent meet- 
ing of the Management Division of the 
National Association of Housing Officials at 
Cincinnati could doubt that this young pro- 
fession is off to a good start. Public hous- 
ing is still a new development, in this country 
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at least, but these newcomers to the profes- 
sion of public management have already 
made it clear that they will be leaders in the 
elevation of professional standards and the 
development of management principles and 
techniques. Out of the many favorable im- 
pressions brought back from this meeting, 
three may be singled out for special men- 
tion. 

First, we were impressed by the caliber of 
personnel that this new profession has at- 
tracted to its ranks. We still know very 
little about the specific attributes of a good 
administrator, but we do know that men in 
management positions need to have a 
breadth of outlook and understanding that 
will enable them to appreciate the interrela- 
tionship between one problem and another 
and to correlate and integrate specific ac- 
tivities into a balanced program. That the 
majority of these housing managers have 
this capacity for the “over-all” point of 
view was evident in their discussions of the 
topics on the Cincinnati program. 

Second, we were impressed by the way in 
which the housing managers addressed them- 
selves to some of the fundamental problems 
of management. Because of the newness of 
their field and their organization, one might 
have expected that they would squander 
their meeting time in discussions of super- 
ficial matters or in a self-satisfying but non- 
productive exchange of “now-let-me-tell-you- 
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about-what-I-have-to-contend-with” — expe- 
riences. Instead, these housing managers 
tackled headlong such management prob- 
lems as how to appraise administrative ef- 
fectiveness and how to measure the social 
effects of public housing. These are problems 
for “grown-up” managers, and they met 
them with “grown-up” intelligence and forth- 
rightness. 

Finally, we were especially encouraged by 
the attitude of the group toward other 
local problems and other local governments. 
True to form, most of the early housing 
legislation established housing authorities as 
ad hoc agencies entirely independent of 
existing local governments. As a natural con- 
sequence, there has been a great deal of 
friction between some housing authorities 
and their governmental neighbors — fric- 
tion that has been detrimental to the prog- 
ress of public housing and to the best in- 
terests of the citizens whom all of these local 
governments are serving. The greatest hope 
for immediate reduction of this costly fric- 
tion lies in the development of voluntary 
cooperation between housing managers and 
high ranking administrative authorities in 
other local governments. That most of the 
housing managers appreciate this need for 
cooperative action, and are prepared to do 
their share in coordinating local services, 
was clearly demonstrated at the Cincinnati 
meeting. 





“T) EFENSE construction, without regard to political boundary lines, illus- 
trates the necessity for replanning our political units and consolidating 








them into larger and more flexible administrative areas for the more economical 
and efficient service to larger and more responsive groups. The metropolitan area 
with its multiple governments must have an integrated area or functional gov- 
ernment for better service and reduced costs. New areas erected for national 
defense purposes must be consolidated with existing municipalities or general 
expansion of municipal authority to extend services outside their boundaries 
without jeopardizing their officials in illegal acts or the expenditure of funds in 
services or upon areas outside their legal jurisdiction.”—Epwin A. CoTTrRELt, 
Executive Head, Department of Political Science, and Chairman, School of 
Social Sciences, Stanford University, in The Municipal Year Book, 1941. 
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Some Highlights of Urban Redevelopment* 


By EARLE S. DRAPER! 
Assistant Administrator, Federal Housing Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Blighted areas must be brought up to date, says Mr. Draper, if 
cities are to pay their way and provide the services demanded. 


VIDENCES of internal urban decay 
have not reached a sufficiently putrid 
stage so that the average commuter 


' must hold his nose — either figuratively or 


literally — on his five or six round trips per 
week to his place of business. . . . Urban de- 
cay is too gradual. It lacks the dramatic 
effect needed to make news. Then, when a 
Moses comes along as in New York City and 
does a swell job of playground making, our 
average citizen becomes still more com- 
placent. How frequently rot proceeds in 
the apple without any noticeable effect on 
the outside skin! 

So our problem is twofold at least: (1) 
to find out how to do a practical job of 
urban rebuilding, and (2) having found the 
way, how to impress enough people with the 
necessity for doing something so that some- 
thing will be done. . . . We find that mu- 
nicipal officials have begun to appreciate how 
serious the situation is. . . . The active in- 
terest of real estate men is shown by the 
proposals advanced by a committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards 
recommending state and federal legislation 
under which urban redevelopment corpora- 
tions might operate. . . . But has the average 
citizen become conscious of the problem to 
the same extent that he is conscious of the 





*Extracted from an address before the annual 
conference of the National Association of Hous- 
1 Officials, at Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 17, 

41. 


1Epitor’s Nore: Mr. Draper was director, 
Department of Regional Planning Studies, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, 1933-40. In his present 
Position he is in charge of advance planning, 
research and technical studies, and defense hous- 
ing. He is president of American Institute of 


| Planners; third vice president, American Plan- 


ning and Civic Association; and a member of 
the board of governors, National Association of 
Housing Officials. 


importance of pure water, safe milk, and 
well-paved highways that lead to places 
where he wants to go? 

What is the message that we want to bring 
to Mr. and Mrs. Average Citizen? We surely 
will not overlook the point that substandard 
and run-down dwellings mean underprivilege 
and detriments to health and bad environ- 
ment and other ills to the people who live 
in them. . 

Coming closer to the citizen’s pocketbook 
— the taxes he pays directly or indirectly 
— he needs to understand that the flight to 
the suburbs, especially of families in the 
middle and upper income groups, and by 
business enterprises, is imposing an increas- 
ing financial strain on the city government 
as the older areas, particularly those in the 
belt near the central business district, be- 
come honeycombed with vacant lots and 
run-down buildings. It should be more 
clearly demonstrated to him that if it were 
to continue long enough and fast enough 
it would lead to municipal bankruptcy. 

An appeal can be made to all property 
owners and mortgage lenders, because the 
worse the blight and the greater its extent, 
the greater the burden of taxes and indebted- 
ness placed on all the remaining property 
in the city. The property owners and busi- 
nesses operating in the central business dis- 
trict suffer as their better customers move 
farther and farther away. 

Finally, by a further appeal to the pocket- 
book, we can show that the economic well- 
being of the entire metropolitan area is in- 
volved. It is inherently wasteful for large 
areas that are strategically located with re- 
spect to the central business district and 
to the focal point of the metropolitan area’s 
transportation system to be given over almost 
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wholly to land uses that, from an economic 
point of view, fail to pay their way, and that, 
from a social point of view, are a liability 
of the first order. Such waste imposes a 
hampering burden both on business enter- 
prise and all residents of the area. Surely 
there is a real community of interest in our 
problem. 

If we are to convince citizens that some- 
thing needs to be done, we need to tell them 
more about the problem, and why it does 
not cure itself but gets worse. It is purely 
negative to rail about the forces beyond the 
city limits; something must be done to make 
the city attractive to live in and efficient for 
business. When Mr. Average Citizen views 
with pride the new building of homes and 
of shopping centers on the outskirts of or be- 
yond the city, he should consider with alarm 
the vacant lots and dilapidated buildings 
within the city. 

What lies back of this movement to the 
outskirts? It’s something more than grow- 
ing pains — because it’s coming about in 
many cities without appreciable increase in 
metropolitan population and in some cases 
with actual loss within the city limits. 

Urban redevelopment meets its first 
hurdles right on the site that needs to be 
redeveloped. Among them, we see at once 
(1) high cost of sites, (2) high assessments 
and, consequently, high taxes, (3) difficulties 
of assembling tracts large enough for suit- 
able redevelopment at a reasonable price, 
(4) unsuitable patterns of street and utility 
layouts, (5) disharmonies in existing de- 
velopments (for example, industrial uses 
mixed with residential, and properties mak- 
ing a good return interspersed with those 
that fail to meet current expenses), (6) noise, 
smoke, and confusion of activities that go 
with areas of mixed residence, business, and 
industrial uses that have grown rather than 
been located in accordance with a precon- 
ceived plan. 

Note that the last item, like the second, 
“high assessments,” and the fourth, “un- 
suitable street layout,” is largely a municipal 
responsibility and, hence, we cannot place 
the entire blame for the blighted areas of our 
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municipalities on private interests. 

Off the site, we find competitive develop. 
ment facilitated by (1) easy and inexpep. 
sive access to outlying and uncongested/ 
areas, (2) lower land costs, (3) lower assess. 
ments and, consequently, lower taxes, af 
availability of large blocks of land, (5) op 
portunity to plan new streets and _ utilities! 
to suit the development, (6) desire of people 
to get out of congested areas and into more 
attractive and open surroundings, with clean, 
fresh air and less noise and dirt. 

We must note the fact that easy and in. 
expensive access to outlying and uncongested 
areas, listed first among these items, results 
from an attempt on the part of cities to aid 
in getting people into the shopping districts, 
These measures have been equally facile in 
providing easy access into the suburbs and 
in part have defeated their own ends by ad¢- 
ing to the urban congestion of traffic enter. 
ing the city. 

We can hardly preach too strongly the 
doctrine of low density in replanning and 
rebuilding. Redevelopment of _ existing 
blighted areas, even if facilitated by power 
to use eminent domain in assembling land 
and liberally assisted by “freezing” of tax 
assessments, will not be successful in the 
long run if the fundamental motivating in- 
fluence which has pushed people farther out, 
namely, avoidance of overcrowded condi- 
tions, is neglected... . 

Despite past lessons, there remains the 
temptation not to look ahead of the first 
few years of a project when, because of its 
newness and location, high buildings with 
a high percentage of land coverage may be 
filled with tenants paying good rentals; and 
to overlook the fact that such structures 
may soon depreciate through the erection 
nearby, or even adjacent, of others like them, 
or by competition from dwellings better 
adapted to human likes and human needs. 

The rehabilitation movement as a whole 
can never succeed on speculative hopes of 
beating the density game. To be on a solid 
footing, it must rely on projects meeting 
fundamental housing standards and on proj: 
ects or groups of projects large enough to 
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create their own neighborhood environ- 
ment....- 

I am firmly of the opinion that high-cost 
sites are out of the picture as far as offering 
any general and long-continued solution of 
the problem of urban redevelopment. The 


‘fact is that the land in the 
' blighted areas no longer has the 


high value that was once im- 
puted to it. Decentralization of 
residence and of employment, 
made possible by improved tran- 
sit and by the general avail- 
ability of electric power, has de- 
prived the close-in areas as a 
whole of any great scarcity 
value. Owners of most vacant 
land in such areas are going to 
be faced with two alternatives: 
(1) to hold on indefinitely, pay- 
ing taxes on high assessed values 
and hoping for a lucky break, or 
(2) to accept a modest return 
for their land as part of a redevelopment 
project. 

With regard to the owners of income-pro- 
ducing properties in such areas, the situation 
is not so simple. Even though some might 
wish to treat them liberally, considering 
them as suffering from a situation rather than 
responsible for it, competition is such that 
public assistance could not go far enough in 
most blighted areas to enable the owners to 
recoup their actual costs. Landlords whose 
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properties fail to meet minimum legal re- 


quirements may deserve little more than 
token payment for their structures. Owner- 
occupants of homes might, because of their 
more strategic position to make themselves 
felt, have to be rewarded somewhat more 
liberally. Money-making business and in- 
dustrial uses that do not fit in a redevelop- 
ment admittedly present difficulties. In some 
cases they might be permitted to remain 
temporarily in areas to be redeveloped with 
dwellings, and their removal and re-estab- 
lishment elsewhere may be accomplished at 
less expense by grouping them in special 
areas set aside for the purpose, where they 
would have superior terminal and transit 
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facilities, and be close to their chief suppliers 
and customers. .. . 

More realism in zoning ordinances and in 
land taxation would be of great assistance. 
Areas zoned for business uses and for multi- 
story apartments usually are several times 
larger than actual or prospective 
use. As long as this is the case, 
property owners almost invari- 
ably are discouraged from the 
idea of improvements of low 
density, such as garden type 
apartments. There is no assur- 
ance of stability in the environ- 
ment, and taxes on the land are 
high because the assessor tends 
to follow the speculative hopes 
that are based partly on zoning 
and partly on value — tradi- 
tions carried over from past 
times. Excessive assessments and 
taxes on the land have the same 
effect from the point of view 
of a prospective owner as an excessive price. 

Yet cities, with over-all tax limits and with 
limits on their bonded debt that are propor- 
tionate to total assessed values, do not find 
it easy to reduce assessments in line with 
today’s conditions and prospects for tomor- 
row. Nevertheless, this must be achieved 
ultimately, and could be if the sources of 
revenue of local governments were broad- 
ened, thereby reducing the burden on land. 

In an area of mixed uses, and widely dif- 
ferent density of use, the owner of the most 
intensively developed site may make a 
profit, but on the basis of annual returns 
and amenities the detriment to his neigh- 
bors usually far outweighs his _ indi- 
vidual profit and the intensive development, 
therefore, is detrimental to the neighbor- 
hood as a whole. Unfortunately, property 
owners generally are not aware of this and, 
accordingly, they and the community as a 
whole suffer because of the utterly unreason- 
able zoning that results. Obsolete building 
codes that add unnecessarily to building 
costs sometimes handicap building in a city, 
as distinct from its suburbs. .. . 

Other means of public aid deserve ex- 
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ploration. For example property taken for 
taxes might be contributed by the city at a 
price below market value, and various means 
for reducing financing costs through gov- 
ernment loans at a low rate; and for re- 
ducing the organization expenses by assump- 
tion of part of the administrative burden of 
assembling the site be adopted. 

In summary, the following factors appear 
necessary for successful achievement in this 
field on the large scale that is demanded 
by the conditions that confront us. 

1. There must be a clear and increas- 
ingly wide recognition of the public interest 
in rehabilitation. The city government must 
receive the required impetus to, and back- 
ing for, the steps necessary to redesign and 
supervise the rehabilitation and redevelop- 
ment of its blighted and slum areas in such 
a way as to produce lasting good results. 

2. Each city needs to learn more about 
its blighted areas, the economics of their re- 
habilitation, and their logical part in the 
future development of the city. It should 
be competent to direct projects to the areas 
where they would do most good, and to make 
sure that they are to be developed on a 
basis that will be sound financially, both 
to the city government and to the private 
capital employed. It will provide a safe- 
guard against ill-judged use of funds. 

3. A tax program that will distribute tax 
burdens equitably in relation to services and 
benefits over the full area served. 

4. Drastic revisions of zoning ordinances 
as a means of encouraging densities of land 
use more in keeping with total needs, in re- 
lation to land available in the entire com- 
munity. 

5. Specific provision for public control 
over sites selected for redevelopment, in- 
cluding boundaries, assembly of land, and 
plans for initial redevelopment. 

6. Predominantly private redevelopment, 
with appropriate public assistance for re- 
building dwellings in sufficiently large areas 
to create a rational pattern for living, re- 
development to include business and indus- 
trial uses at appropriate points, and con- 
sideration of some publicly aided housing 
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projects. Doubtless, there will be occasions 
when local housing authorities will wish to 
undertake projects, and could work together 
with private capital to advantage. 

7. Provision for maintenance of public 
control to such an extent as may be needed 
to assure such continued use of land, build. 
ings, streets, and utilities as will preserve 
neighborhood character and community 
values. How this is to be assured remains 
problematical, but it is certainly necessary 
if the character and attractiveness of the 
redeveloped area are to be preserved. 

Personally, I think that a city would find 
it a great help to establish a new corporate 
arm with the specific duty of handling cer- 
tain classes of real estate on behalf of the 
city government. Such a public agency could 
be empowered to acquire tax delinquent 
property and to acquire property in sites to 
be rehabilitated. It should also be em- 
powered to trade property, and could sell 
or withhold from sale properties in accord- 
ance with policies determined by the plan- 
ning commission. In case of rehabilitation 
projects, when authorized it could lease the 
entire site for a rehabilitation project on a 
long-term basis, providing in the lease exact 
improvements to be made. Through the use 
of this device the city would, at the expira- 
tion of the lease, be able to determine 
whether or not to go on with the existing 
improvement, or whether to tear down and 
redevelop again. In the meantime, the lessor 
would have amortized its investment in the 
improvements. 

Needed urban redevelopment is too impor- 
tant for the energies of informed people to be 
wasted in endless argument between those who 
favor having the job done entirely by private 
enterprise and those who want it done entirely 
by public agencies. The areas that are now 
badly blighted need to be redeveloped to 
accommodate families in all different in- 
come groups, and this means a combination 
of private housing and public housing, with 
ordinarily a predominance of private housing, 
and a due proportion of areas to be set aside 
and used for business and industry. We will 
find the way to make our cities pay. 
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Selling Police Work to the Public 


By JOHN B. MASSEN* 
Staff Member, International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


A public opinion survey reveals need for training police in pub- 
lic relations and indicates changes in administrative procedures. 


VEN stringent traffic regulations will 
be supported not only by the general 
public, but also by persons arrested 
for traffic violations, if they are informed of 
the reasons for the practices followed by the 
police. This is one of the significant con- 
clusions of a public opinion survey on traffic 
problems conducted by the writer in Evans- 
ton, Illinois, some months ago with the tech- 
nical aid of market research analysts and the 
help of Northwestern University political 
science and sociology students receiving par- 
tial course credit for their volunteer help as 
interviewers. Two questionnaires were sub- 
mitted to separate groups of about 300 per- 
sons each, carefully selected so as to provide 
a cross-section of the population, to measure 
public opinion toward the police department 
and the traffic court. A third questionnaire 
was answered by 261 Evanstonians who had 
recently been convicted of traffic violations 
(excluding parking infractions), to measure 
the reactions of violators to their contact 
with the police and court. 

Some of the survey’s findings hold implica- 
tions for Evanston alone. Mainly, however, 
the results probably reflect conditions in 
other cities. This is evidenced by several 
nationwide polls on traffic problems which 
have revealed only slight variations in senti- 
ment according to age, income, or sex factors. 
The results also suggest the possibilities of 
such surveys as applied to other local gov- 
ernmental problems. 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Massen, B. S., 1936, 
Northwestern University, studied traffic adminis- 
tration under a fellowship at the Harvard (now 
Yale) Bureau for Street Traffic Research; was 
employed in traffic work for the city of Chicago, 
and was on the staff of National Safety Council 
| to taking his present position in December, 
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OPINIONS ON ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES 


Concealed enforcement. It is common prac- 
tice among police departments throughout the 
country for an officer to watch from a side 
street or at some other partially hidden loca- 
tion for speed and other violations. Some 
say this is the best way to catch the willful 
violator who avoids violations when officers 
are seen, and that it is certainly not unfair 
to motorists if arrests are made only for 
actual violations. One prominent police ex- 
pert contends that many more officers 
would be required for open patrolling to 
maintain the same level of voluntary ob- 
servance that is induced through concealed 
enforcement. 

Whatever its pros and cons from the stand- 
point of the expert administrator, concealed 
enforcement is associated in the public mind 
with speed traps, and is rather unpopular. 
The general public is about evenly divided 
toward it, while about two out of three 
violators regard it as unfair to motorists. 
Most of those expressing unfavorable 
opinions are definitely opposed to the prac- 
tice, while the attitude of those approving 
it was generally one of condoning, on the 
grounds of expediency, a practice not neces- 
sarily desirable in itself. Many opposing the 
practice consider it “sneaky”; others de- 
scribe as “more constructive” a policy of 
open patrolling that would eliminate the 
need for arrests by securing observance from 
a larger proportion of the driving public 
than pouncing on individual drivers. 

Not only was present sentiment toward 
concealed enforcement measured, but also 
a questioning technique was used to “pre- 
test” the effectiveness of an educational 
campaign designed to win support for the 
practice. Half of the respondents in the 
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“general public” sample were asked simple, 
direct questions to get their present opinions; 
the other half were given information as to 
the reasons for concealed enforcement, and 
asked if they approved of it on the basis 
of the information given. The first half were 
about evenly divided, but about 
three out of four in the second 
half felt concealed enforcement 
to be justifiable. This indicates 
that an educational campaign— 
if such were desirable — would 
be fairly effective in securing 
wider acceptance of a policy of 
concealed enforcement. Police 
administrators should bear in 
mind the potential liabilities of 
the practice from the public re- 
lations standpoint, however, and 
see that safeguards are taken 
to make each arrest for speed- 
ing fair through careful clocking 
of speeds and by avoiding the 
arrest of drivers who, although speeding, have 
been overtaken by others. Confidence in the 
fairness of the arrest would do much to 
overcome the prejudice against the practice, 
but a policy of open patrolling would be 
even better from the public relations point 
of view. 

Booking violators at police station. Since 
1927 the Evanston police department has 
followed the policy of taking all violators 
of traffic laws (except parking regulations) 
to the station for booking and posting of 
bond, rather than issuing tickets at the 
scene of the arrest. Analysis had revealed 
that far too much of the department’s time 
was being devoted to serving warrants on 
violators who failed to appear in court, and 
that residents were about as guilty as non- 
residents in this respect. Nonresidents are 
required to post a cash bond, while residents 
are favored in that they are permitted to 
sign a bond on their signature only. 

The survey revealed that about two-thirds 
of the general public consider this policy 
desirable for nonresidents but undesirable 
for residents, and that about two-thirds of 
the resident violators consider it unfair and 
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unnecessary. Use of the “pretest” ques- 
tioning technique described above, however, 
demonstrated that the general public would 
endorse the policy rather strongly even 
for residents if they were informed of the 
reasons for the policy. 

Punishment of first offenders. 
The public favors a_ lenient, 
rather than a firm, policy in 
the handling of first offenders, 
warnings being approved for 
such offenses by about four out 
of ten persons interviewed, and 
light fines by another four. The 
present policy of the Evanston 
traffic court, however, is one of 
treating the first offender rather 
severely, giving him a bit of a 
jolt so that he won’t regard 
traffic violations lightly in the 
future. This policy is based on 


MASSEN the supposition that leniency 
may be a sound policy for 
first offenders of criminal laws but not 


necessarily for first offenders of traffic regula- 
tions, since the latter will have no contact 
with hardened criminals and their “‘first of- 
fense” in the judicial sense is much more 
likely to have followed repeated violations. 
The court believes that this firm policy has 
resulted in a smaller percentage of repeaters 
than is true in most communities. When 
the interviewees were informed of these 
reasons for the firm policy, there was a 
substantial switch of opinion, with almost 
half favoring it. Furthermore, a majority 
of the public would punish offenders uni- 
formly whether they are residents or non- 
residents, and irrespective of whether the 
infractions occurred in business or residential 
districts or during the night or day. 
Punishment of drunken drivers. Two out 
of three people, if members of a jury, would 
accept the testimony of an arresting officer 
as against that of a driver and his passenger 
in the determination of fact as to whether 
the driver was actually “under the influence.” 
However, if chemical tests were made to 
determine whether the driver was intoxicated 
and the testimony of an expert witness were 
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introduced in court explaining the scientific 
validity of such tests, 19 out of 20 would 
accept the evidence from the tests. This 
reaction to a brief exposition of the scien- 
tific basis of the tests indicates that an 
educational effort would be successful in 
securing public support for the use of chem- 
ical tests by the police department for pros- 
ecution of intoxicated drivers. 

Other policies and activities. The com- 
pulsory vehicle inspection program in effect 
in Evanston, requiring semiannual inspec- 
tion at the city-operated station, was very 
widely endorsed; a large majority favored 
semiannual rather than more frequent, or 
less frequent, inspection. Also approved was 
the traffic court’s policy toward juvenile 
offenders, whereby driving privileges are 
withdrawn and attendance is required at four 
weekly sessions of the traffic school, instead 
of assessment of a fine which would gen- 
erally be borne by parents. The existence 
of specially trained squads for the investiga- 
tion of accidents is known by two-thirds of 
the general public, and perhaps a majority 
of these have some understanding of the 
squads’ work. The traffic school is apparently 
having a constructive effect upon violators 
“sentenced” to it, at least as indicated by 
their own testimony. 


CRITICISM OF TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


One person out of four of the general 
public considers some traffic regulation as 
unreasonable, but criticisms were confined to 
specific speed and parking restrictions. Park- 
ing time limits were described both as too 
long and too short, and there were com- 
plaints of the many locations where restric- 
tions are in effect. The police were frequently 
censured for giving tickets for parking ‘only 
a few minutes overtime.’ Complaints on 
speed regulations were equally numerous, 
having to do mainly with the rather low 
limits in effect on all main arteries as well as 
with the manner of enforcement (concealed). 

Restrictive speed limits and lack of park- 
ing spaces are a constant source of irritation 
to the driving public, and therefore equally 
a source of poor public relations to police 
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departments having to enforce restrictions. 
These complaints point to an urgent need 
for engineering solutions to provide easy mo- 
bility at higher speeds on main arteries and 
the provision of adequate terminal facilities. 
These objectives are desirable not only for 
the benefit of the public and community, but 
also for the improvement in the police depart- 
ment’s public relations. 


REACTIONS OF VIOLATORS 


The opinions of arrested violators are a 
better measure of the work of the police 
than those of the general public, since the 
former secure a more intimate picture of 
the department in action. It is interesting, 
therefore, that the violators as a group 
rated the department’s work almost as 
highly as the general public did, in spite of 
the fact of the arrest itself. 

Training officers in courtesy. It is im- 
possible for officers to make an entirely 
pleasant impression on all violators whom 
they arrest. Some drivers must be handled 
with more than tact and others are not 
likely to be in a pleasant mood. In view 
of this, it was somewhat surprising to find 
that over half the violators were favorably 
impressed by the attitude and conduct of the 
arresting officer. Some of this was rather 
neutral opinion, of course, although in a 
number of cases the violator was very 
well impressed by the courtesy and business- 
like manner of the officer. On the other 
hand, a minority expressed unfavorable re- 
actions — some very strongly — including 
persons who, in the opinion of interviewers, 
would generally respond favorably to pleas- 
ant treatment. In view of the extensive 
training given to officers in the Evanston 
police department, one would expect much 
poorer public relations records from depart- 
ments that have not given much attention to 
this phase of traffic law enforcement. 

Violators were more often favorably than 
unfavorably impressed by arresting officers. 
Desk sergeants, being in a more neutral 
position, impressed violators even more fa- 
vorably when the latter were taken to the 
police station for booking. Reactions of 
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violators to the two traffic judges tended to 
the extremes of “very favorable” and “very 
unfavorable,” but the former were four times 
as numerous as the latter. Forty-five per 
cent said they are more careful drivers as 
a result of their experience with the police, 
while 50 per cent said they were not (they 
had “always been careful drivers’). Two 
out of three said they felt the same toward 
the department as before the arrest. 

Improving the arrest procedure. The ar- 
rest of a violator is more than the first step 
in the process of punishment. It is an op- 
portunity to educate and to win a friend for 
law enforcement. The most crucial question 
asked of the violators was whether they felt 
at the time that arrest and conviction were 
justifiable. Half stated that arrest and con- 
viction were justifiable, while almost half 
said they were unjustifiable. It is important 
to note, however, that of the former many 
regarded arrest and conviction as justifiable 
only on “technical grounds,” i.e. they had not 
come to a complete stop at a stop sign or had 
exceeded the speed limit slightly, but in their 
opinion the violation was not unsafe under 
the traffic conditions prevailing. 

Here, too, because of the nature of police 
work, one cannot expect too much; but it 
seems to the writer that a police department 
doing a good job is muffing public relations 
opportunities when it fails to sell the idea 
that each arrest is justifiable. It is essential, 
of course, that each arrest actually be justi- 
fiable according to an intelligent and well- 
planned policy of “selective enforcement,” 
under which arrests are made primarily for 
those violations which are causing the most 
accidents and primarily during the hours and 
at the places that accidents are most fre- 
quently occurring. The types of arrests con- 
sidered by these violators as justifiable only 
in a “technical”? sense should therefore be 
part of an intelligent program planned for 
accident reduction. If such is the case, why 
shouldn’t the violator know this? 

Probably few, if any, police departments 
make any such effort to justify the arrest in 
the mind of the violator. It should be done 
somewhere in the arrest procedure, and the 
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best time is at the time of arrest — before 


the violator develops steam over an infrac. § 
tion he considers trivial. A two or three sen. 7 
tence “speech” by the officer should suffice, 7 


“Good morning, Sir! You are under arrest 
for not coming to a complete stop at that 
sign back there. Forty per cent of last 
month’s accidents were caused by this viola- 


tion and drivers must get into the habit of f 


coming to a full stop even when no traffic is 
around.” 

Such an approach is designed partic. 
ularly for the border-line and less serious 
violations, but the attitudes of flagrant 


violators are most in need of change. This | 


procedure may not make violators happy, but 
it will impress them with the purpose behind 
the arrest and the department behind the 
purpose. 


CONCLUSION 


In many communities, as in Evanston, | 


there is considerable pride in safety records, 
for which police departments are largely re- 
sponsible; but people would rate their police 
much higher if more attention were devoted 
to public relations. Good traffic law enforce- 
ment requires courtesy on the part of officers 
if they are to perform the educational job 
necessary to induce widespread voluntary 
obedience to traffic regulations. 

In the long run, achievement of the ob- 
jectives of police administration is affected as 
much by the department’s public relations 
as by the quality of the technical job of 
enforcement being done. In a democracy, if 
public opinion lags too far behind expert 
opinion on administrative problems, admin- 
istration must wait for public opinion to 
catch up. A survey of what the public thinks 
may indicate along what lines public educa- 
tion is needed and suggest changes in ad- 
ministrative procedures. Wasted effort caused 
by unpopular or poorly timed programs or 
policies can be avoided by measuring the 
probable reactions to them. Periodic inven- 
tories of the department’s public relations 
will aid in maintaining harmony between 
expert and public opinion and in keeping 
administration attuned to the public will. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 
This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 


International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 

















Regulating Mechanical Amusement 
Devices 


Should a city license and regulate mechan- 
ical coin-operated games of skill such as 
pinball games and vending and musical 
devices that are not prohibited by law? 


AMBLING devices or slot machines 

that are prohibited by state or local 
law obviously cannot be licensed; they raise 
no complicated legal questions and can be 
eliminated by enforcement of the loosest 
type of antigambling regulations. Pinball 
games and other mechanical amusement de- 
vices which offer no reward other than addi- 
tional chances to play the machines are legal 
in most cities and should be licensed because 
it is possible to use these devices in a man- 
ner that would be prohibited by antigambling 
laws and ordinances. Moreover, the in- 
stallation and use of these machines is some- 
times tied up with the activities of criminals 
and racketeers and at best they contribute 
to the delinquency of minors. “Amusement 
devices” should therefore be subject to the 
police power of the city. 

Many cities have adopted various regula- 
tions for the control of amusement devices, 
ranging in scope from a mere denial to 
minors of the right to play the machines to 
the prohibition of every type of coin-oper- 
ated games. The line between illegal and 
legal types of machines differs widely from 
city to city, as indicated in the ordinances 
of Columbus, Detroit, Madison, and Tulsa. 
The license fees range from $1.00 a year 
on each machine in Pittsburgh to $50 a year 
for each device in Madison, Wisconsin, with 
the majority of cities charging from $10 to 
$25 per year. Some cities impose a license 
fee upon the operator and make an additional 
charge for a license tag on each machine. In 


some cities the fee is graduated according 
to the denomination of the coin needed to 
operate the machine, while in a few cities 
the tax on each machine is progressively 
raised in accordance with the number of 
machines owned by the operator. 

The form and content of the ordinance 
regulating amusement devices is important. 
To avoid difficulty with definitions it is 
preferable to describe the activity, regard- 
less of what the game is called, rather than 
attempt to use any particular name. The 
ordinance should prohibit the use of any 
such devices for gambling purposes and 
should place the responsibility on the licensee 
to see that the machine is not so used. Ap- 
plicants for licenses generally are required 
to give such information as name and place 
of business of applicant, description of the 
type of machine or device, name of maker 
or manufacturer thereof, and serial number 
or other proper identification mark for each 
machine. The city may require that a sep- 
arate license stamp or receipt, issued by 
the city on payment of the license, must be 
fixed upon each machine, and that each 
machine must also have on it the name and 
local business address and telephone number 
of the owner or operator. Some cities re- 
quire that minors shall not be allowed to 
play such devices, that amusement devices 
shall not be permitted within a certain 
specified number of feet from school build- 
ings, that no intoxicated person shall be 
allowed to play the machines. 

A suggested model ordinance on regulat- 
ing mechanical musical devices has been pre- 
pared by the American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago, and 
copies of ordinances in effect in several cities 
are contained in a report entitled, Municipal 
Regulation of Mechanical Amusement De- 
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vices, issued in 1936 by the United States 
Conference of Mayors, 730 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., at 50 cents a copy. Two 
state municipal leagues have issued reports 
giving the amount of the license fees charged 
by cities in those states: Licensing of Skill 
Games and Vending Machines, issued in 
1938 by the Association of Washington 
Cities, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Municipal Regulation of Games of Skill in 
Oregon, issued in 1936 by the League of 
Oregon Cities, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


Well-designed Tax Bills 


What are the principal features of a well- 
designed tax bill? 


— purpose of the tax bill — to inform 

the taxpayer of the amount he owes — 
should be clearly and simply indicated, to- 
gether with the period covered. The bill 
should also state when, where, and in what 
manner taxes are payable; discount allowed, 
if any, for prompt payment; to whom check 
should be made out; and the penalty for 
late payment. There should be little or no 
legal phraseology and the more important 
items should be in clear readable type. Com- 
ponent parts of the bill such as special 
assessments or water charges should be 
clearly shown as separate items. If the tax 
bill includes the levy for the schools, county, 
or other jurisdictions, the total should be 
broken down to show the amount or rate 
for each tax levying body. Some cities are 
required to show the amount of the city tax 
bill that goes for debt service or for relief, 
as separate from general operating expenses. 
The tax bill should provide for payment in 
installments with numbered stubs made part 
of the bill. 

The reverse side of the tax bill should not 
be used except perhaps for the longer descrip- 
tions of property continued from the front 
side. Some cities inclose a separate folder 
giving a breakdown of the tax dollar and 
other information about municipal services. 
These cities include Royal Oak (Michigan), 
Los Angeles, Rochester, Knoxville, Gary, 
Louisville, Two Rivers, Schenectady, Alex- 
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andria and Henrico County (Virginia), and 
Winnetka (Illinois). Some of the cities 
which have well-designed tax bills are Balti. 
more, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, and Saginaw, 


Conversion of Old Residential Areas 


The conversion of large, old dwellings — 
how should the problem be handled? 


ROM Paducah to New York City mu- 

nicipalities today are confronted with the 
perplexing problem of finding a satisfactory 
use for large, old dwellings located on what 
was formerly the local Fifth Avenue. Al- 
though these residences have the advantage 
of being close to the center of town, there 
is seldom any demand for houses of such 
size because of the antiquated design and 
arrangement, the exodus of the large-income 
groups to suburban areas, and the decreased 
size of families. To add to the difficulty, fre- 
quently the neighborhood may still have 
some value which makes it worth preserving 
as a single-family area. If it is zoned for 
the more intensive multiple use, occasional 
unwanted apartment houses may spring up, 
and the large homes may be used for the most 
undesirable kind of boarding or rooming 
house. 

Whatever the solution, it is certain that 
the municipality should base its action on 
a comprehensive land-use pattern. No rem- 
edy will be long-lived if it does not take 
into consideration the ultimate use of the 
neighborhood as defined in the city’s plans 
for the future. 

Two current factors which should be 
evaluated with reference to the conversion 
of these large old dwellings are, first, the 
need for additional multiple family struc- 
tures; and, second, the effect which such 
conversion would have on the neighborhood 
as a whole. The potential loss in income 
which might result from a failure to con- 
vert should not be the determining factor. 

Thus far at least four methods have 
presented themselves in the solution of the 
problem. The first is to classify the area 
as a multiple-residence section, with the pro- 
vision that large yards and low density of 
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occupation be required (through minimum 
square feet of lot area and floor area per 
family). This does not meet the problem 
squarely, nor does it preserve the area as a 
single-family neighborhood. 

Secondly, a board of appeals may grant 
individual variances or conversion permits. 
Planning authorities point out, however, that 
this method is illegal inasmuch as it actually 
constitutes a change in the ordinance and as 
such requires action by the legislative body. 
Furthermore, it is nothing more than a 
patchwork arrangement. 

A third and closely related solution is to 
allow for exceptions in the ordinance. In 
that case the board of appeals or other duly 
designated authority is allowed to grant the 
exceptions if certain minimum standards are 
met. Although this is still spot zoning, it is 
more nearly in keeping with sound legal 
practices. For example, Concord, New 
Hampshire, provides that “in a single resi- 
dence district nothing herein shall prevent 
any dwelling, existing at the time this ordi- 
nance is adopted and having a volume above 
the first floor, exclusive of porches, exceed- 
ing 25,000 cubic feet, being altered to pro- 
vide for and being used for two families, 
provided it is not enlarged in volume.” 

Gradual conversion by areas is a fourth 
possibility. Although amendments applying 
to one property would be tantamount to 
spot zoning, ordinances allowing for changes 
on the marginal areas are not only legitimate 
but highly desirable. Under such an arrange- 
ment districts may be converted from single- 
family to two-family or multiple-residence 
areas only if (1) they are located next to 
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these more intensive uses, and (2) there is 
a need for more multiple-family areas. These 
marginal transition zones avoid the evils of 
spot zoning, anticipate future demands for 
multiple-residences, and allow for gradual 
conversion which in turn avoids the disrup- 
tion of property values entailed in a sud- 
den change of use. 

Spokane, Washington, has evolved a unique 
approach to the problem whereby the zon- 
ing ordinance provides that large single-fam- 
ily houses may be altered into two-family 
dwellings “by special permit issued by the 
plan commission after public hearing and 
examination of the location and plans for 
such altering, and upon due proof to the 
satisfaction of the commission that such two- 
family dwellings will not be unduly detri- 
mental to adjacent and surrounding property 
nor to the zone in which same is located.” 
The ordinance further states that the change 
shall not constitute a nonconforming use. 
At public hearings the residents of the neigh- 
borhood are asked if they approve of the 
measure. A prime consideration in this 
method is whether the change to two-family 
dwellings will advance the good of the neigh- 
borhood. 

More and more municipalities are begin- 
ning to realize the importance of recognizing 
and planning for this and like problems be- 
fore the damage has been done. Much waste 
will be prevented if the problem is im- 
mediately recognized and a solution evolved 
and put into effect before the entire neigh- 
borhood has degenerated——RoBERT MEr- 
RIAM, formerly research assistant, Amer- 
ican Society of Planning Officials. 





| ie is too early to know precisely how government will be affected by the defense 

program, but some of the ways in which it will be affected are already ap- 
parent... . A mild boom is not conducive to improvements in administration; it is 
more likely to invite reckless spending, neglect of sound procedures, and the suspen- 
sion of reform movements. It would be most unfortunate if local governments, in their 
effort to build up defenses against external aggression, permitted the inner defenses 
of democracy to be undermined. Unless consciously guarded against, there is 
danger that this will happen—Paut W. Wacer, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, University of North Carolina, in The Municipal Year Book, 1941. 
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Defense News Affecting Cities 


EFENSE COUNCILS. State defense 

councils have now been established in 
44 states and about one thousand cities and 
counties. Fifteen of the state councils were 
created by legislative action and the others 
by executive order of the governor. Houston, 
Texas, recently created a department of mu- 
nicipal defense and provided for a paid staff 
to coordinate “efficiently and continuously 
all defense activity of the city. Berkeley, 
California, among other cities, recently cre- 
ated a municipal defense council. 

The Division of State and Local Coopera- 
tion of the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment has issued a report entitled, Supple- 
ment to the Memorandum of August 2, 1940, 
which makes numerous suggestions and rec- 
ommendations as to the organization and 
functioning of state and local defense coun- 
cils. In contrast to the original — which was 
released last summer at the time the estab- 
lishment of the Division was announced — 
this supplementary memorandum takes a 
positive stand as to the need for the estab- 
lishment of state and local defense councils. 
For example, it suggests that “states that 
have not fully organized their defense coun- 
cils should proceed to do so at once and 
should arrange for the establishment or ex- 
tension of activities of local and regional de- 
fense councils where necessary.’’ Moreover, 
it points out that, in order to make the work 
of state and local councils effective, “provi- 
sion should be made for a full-time executive 
director of each state council to guide and 
coordinate defense activities within the 
state,” and that “this director should have 
the full cooperation of a comparable execu- 
tive on each local defense council.’ The 
memorandum also offers various specific rec- 
ommendations for the work of state and 
local defense councils in various “functional 
areas.” 

The Division of State and Local Coopera- 
tion has concentrated its efforts recently on 
fire defense and certain other civilian defense 
activities. The Division reports that in a 
number of states plans are being worked out 
whereby local police might be employed to 


supplement the state police in certain emer- 
gencies. Such plans have been adopted ex. 
perimentally in New York, New Jersey, and 
Virginia. The Division has recently issued 
two bulletins, one entitled, Suggestions for 
State and Local Fire Defense, and another on 


Protective Construction. This latter bulletin 
is the first of a series of manuals prepared | 


by the War Department for the guidance 


of civilian authorities in defense prepara- 


tions not essentially military in character or 
responsibility. The first part discusses aerial 
attacks, including weapons used and the 
effects of bombs, and the second part deals 
with measures of defense against aerial 
attack. Other subjects relating to civilian 
defense to be covered in manuals to be issued 
in the near future deal with air raid protec- 
tion, fire prevention, medical care and sanita- 
tion, air raid warnings, blackouts, and de- 
fense against chemical warfare. The Division 
is now arranging for state and local defense 
councils to assist the Army Air Corps in con- 
ducting a nationwide registration of one-half 
million civilian volunteer aircraft spotters for 
observation service. With the recent addi- 
tion of five new field representatives, the 
Division of State and Local Cooperation now 
has a staff of nine field men to assist state 
and local defense councils on problems of 
organization relating to civilian defense. 

While no official announcement has been 
made, it is general knowledge in official cir- 
cles that an executive order establishing a 
“civil defense’ agency in the national de- 
fense organizational setup has been prepared 
and is awaiting final Presidential approval. 
Among other functions which are expected to 
be delegated to this new agency are those 
now entrusted to the Division of State and 
Local Cooperation. 

Defense Legislation. Legislation replacing 
National Guard units called into federal 
service with state guard organizations has 
been enacted by 23 states this year. Eight 
states have adopted antisabotage and control 
of explosives legislation. Other types of leg- 
islation related to the defense program, 
which have received favorable consideration 
by one or more states, are in the fields of 
housing; civil rights; firearms; un-American 
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activities; eminent domain; recreation and 
welfare; and health and education. 

At the federal level, the House has passed 
a bill carrying $28,500,000 for aid to not 
more than 250 public airports essential to the 
national defense. This would be in addition 
to the $40,000,000 appropriation for public 
airports which was passed in 1940. A bill 
providing for an additional $150,000,000 for 
defense housing has been passed by both 
houses as of April 30. Federal aid to cities 
in “defense areas” for required additional 
facilities such as hospitals, schools, water 
and sewerage extensions, and so on, would 
be provided by a bill in the House which 
carries a $150,000,000 appropriation. 

Military Leave for Employees. A lower 
New York court in the case of Hoyt v. 
Broome County has held that the state law 
which provided for the payment to men on 
military leave by cities and counties of any 
difference between military pay and former 
salary was contrary to the state constitution, 
because such payments would take on the 
character of a gift. The state court of ap- 
peals of Virginia, in the case of Lynchburg 
v. Suttenfield, has held that a city council- 
man may continue to hold a city office while 
serving as an officer in the federal military 
forces. 

Defense Training. The United States Of- 
fice of Education has issued a condensed 
chart-guide to defense training opportunities 
in programs sponsored by six federal agen- 
cies. This chart entitled, Defense Job Train- 
ing, covers 24 training programs including 
vocational training for persons who have 
never had a job. Seventeen training schools 
for airport service men have been opened to 
help place WPA workers in private jobs at 
air fields all over the country. Men who com- 
plete the course will be qualified for mainte- 
nance and service duties at airports. Federal 
financial assistance may soon be available for 
in-service training in the public-service oc- 
cupations. One proposal now under consid- 
eration contemplates a special appropriation 
for “civilian defense training” of firemen, 
policemen, and other types of public officials 
“essential to national defense.” 

Fire Defense. The War Department pro- 
poses to establish schools in three or four 
regions throughout the country for training 
of representatives of the fire service in highly 
specialized fire fighting problems, particular- 


ly those relating to the protection against 
incendiary and high explosive bombs. A num- 
ber of states have undertaken special activi- 
ties in the fire defense field. For example, in 
New Jersey a statewide compilation of infor- 
mation about fire department equipment is 
being made, and this information will be put 
on charts and furnished to fire departments. 
A 221-page report entitled, Fire Defense, has 
recently been issued by the National Fire 
Protection Association (60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston), which covers in detail fire 
from the air, sabotage, organization for civil- 
ian fire defense, communications, and fire 
defense in production. Three battalion chiefs 
of the New York City fire department, who 
visited London last fall, have prepared an 
80-page report containing suggestions based 
on their experience and entitled, Wartime 
Fire Defense in London, recently published 
by the United States Conference of Mayors, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Airports. The WPA announced on April 
12 that it would expand its airport construc- 
tion program to include 350 new projects, 
scheduled to cost $150,000,000. The WPA 
has increased from 30 to 40 hours the work 
week of the 60,000 workers assigned to the 
program. During the last five and one-half 
years the expenditures of the WPA and of 
sponsors have totalled more than $250,000,- 
000 for the construction of airports. 

Price Control. The President, by execu- 
tive order on April 11, established the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
with Leon Henderson as administrator. The 
Consumer Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission becomes a part of this 
new Office. All necessary steps will be taken 
to prevent price spiraling, rising cost of liv- 
ing, profiteering, and inflation resulting from 
market conditions caused by the diversion 
of resources to the defense program. The 
Office also has power to fix maximum prices, 
and this has already been done on such com- 
modities as steel, iron, nickel scrap and 
nickel alloy, bituminous coal, and certain 
other commodities. 

Priorities. While the priorities system was 
designed primarily to secure rapid delivery 
of military supplies, nonmilitary supplies 
which are essential to maintain existing gov- 
ernmental services are also given priority rat- 
ings. Cities finding that supplies essential to 
their governmental functions cannot be de- 
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livered to them because of the general in- 
crease in production caused by the national 
defense program, may file application with 
the Office for Production Management, Divi- 
sion of Priorities, for a priority certificate, 
allowing the city to receive these supplies 
ahead of agencies considered less essential. 

Taxes. The League of Wisconsin Munici- 
palities is opposing a bill in the state legisla- 
ture which would relieve industries having 
defense contracts from paying taxes. A com- 
mittee of the League stated: ‘Municipal 
governments will be faced with the necessity 
of providing municipal services for expanded 
defense production in the form of police and 
fire protection, sewer facilities, schools for 
the children of those working in the plants, 
etc. Inasmuch as the industries themselves 
are not taking these defense contracts on a 
nonprofit basis, they should not ask munici- 
palities to supply these municipal services 
without any remuneration.” 

“Blackouts.” Seattle and Pittsburgh have 
recently conducted trial blackouts in cooper- 
ation with military authorities as part of the 
nation’s preparedness program. Demonstra- 
tion blackouts on a less extensive scale have 
been carried out in Boston, Newark, and El 
Paso, and are at present being considered in 
several other cities. Experience in Seattle 
and Pittsburgh shows that extensive prepa- 
rations are necessary for a successful experi- 
mental blackout. 

Other Publications. The American Mu- 
nicipal Association (1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago) has published a pamphlet entitled, 
When a Soldier Breaks the Law, which out- 
lines a problem of interest to officials of 
cities near military establishments. It dis- 
cusses legal questions involved and suggests 
procedures for orderly disposition of viola- 
tions. Another new report entitled, National 
Defense and Municipal Legal Problems, is- 
sued by the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers (730 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C.), presents an up-to-date summary 
of laws, ordinances, and court decisions on 
matters relating to national defense. The 
American Council on Public Affairs, 734 I 
Street, Washington, D. C., has issued a 
pamphlet entitled, Community Employment 
Problems under Defense. A handbook en- 
titled, Priorities and Defense, is now avail- 
able for general distribution upon applica- 
tion to the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 
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Municipal Tax Collections Continue 
to Improve 

7 1940 property tax collection records 

of cities over 50,000 population were 

almost universally better than those for 

1939, according to a recent report (The 


Trend of Tax Delinquency, 1930-40; Cities © 


Over 50,000. By Frederick L. Bird. Dun 
and Bradstreet, Inc., New York City). The 
rcport includes data for all 197 cities over 
50,000 population, but trend figures are 
based upon an index of 150 cities. 

The median year-end deliquency for these 
150 cities in 1940 was only 8.70 per cent, 
as compared with 9.25 per cent for 1939, 
The trend in tax delinquency during the past 
decade presents an interesting profile of the 
depression years from the point of view of 
municipal finance. In 1930 the median year- 
end delinquency was 10.15 per cent, but in 
the following three years it increased stead- 
ily, until it reached a high point of 26.35 
per cent in 1933. Since that time there has 
been a steady decline, although the rate of 
decline has diminished in the last three 
years. 

“The most conspicuous feature of the 
trend of tax delinquency in 1940,” Dr. Bird 
observes, ‘was not the continued decline but 
the extent to which it was shared by the 150 
cities used in computing the median. Where- 
as in 1939 a total of 119 cities improved 
their positions over the previous year, in 
1940 there were 129 cities of the 150 with 
better records than in 1939. 

“Of the 21 cities which failed to improve 
their records in 1940, five remained un- 
changed while 16 fell slightly short of equal- 
ling 1939 ratios. Most of these minor set- 
backs were without significance, representing 
fluctuations of fractions of one per cent in 
cities which had reestablished themselves on 
a normal basis. For not more than two or 
three cities did the increase in delinquency 
represent the continuance of an adverse 
trend.” 

In his analysis of the reasons for this re- 
markable decline from the pre-depression 
level of year-end tax delinquency, Dr. Bird 
concludes that there is no one simple expla- 
nation. “It is a result of various combina- 
tions of economic and administrative factors, 
but mainly the influence of the latter. Ina 
few instances, such as New York City, 
highly uncollectible personal property taxes 
have been abandoned. In a few others, such 
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as Jacksonville, the partial elimination of 
the general property tax through use of al- 
ternative sources of revenue and bond re- 
funding may have been an influential factor. 
But by and large it was merely a case of 
these cities taking up the slack in their col- 
lection systems by better timing of collection 
periods, use of installment payments, mod- 
ernizing their systems of billing and record 
keeping, holding of regular tax sales and 
foreclosing on chronically delinquent prop- 
erty. In New Jersey, where the improve- 
ment has been universal and some cities have 
reduced year-end delinquency to less than 
half of what was once considered normal, 
the adoption of cash basis budget systems 
has been an influential factor. Now that they 
are required to live within cash income, in- 
stead of borrowing against back taxes, pres- 
sure for prompt collections is the necessary 
alternative to politically unpopular higher 
tax levies.” 


Discount on Special Assessments 
Encourages Prompt Payment 


‘THE city of Morganton, North Carolina, 
recently adopted the practice of allowing 
a 5 per cent discount for prompt payment 
or payment in full on street improvement 
assessments. The previous practice was to 
allow property owners to pay either five or 
10 installments, beginning on a specified 
date, with 6 per cent interest charged on 
the unpaid balance, but very few property 
owners paid in advance of the date install- 
ments became due. On some recent street 
improvement work, utilizing both PWA and 
WPA funds, the city levied special assess- 
ments against abutting property totalling 
about $87,000. This amount remained after 
deducting the federal funds and one-half the 
balance which was assumed by the city. The 
assessment equalled approximately one- 
fourth of the total original cost. Bills mailed 
to property owners announced that the total 
amount was due on the first of the following 
month, with a discount of 5 per cent allowed 
for payment in full, decreasing by 1 per 
cent a month until the discount was elim- 
inated, after which interest would be charged 
on the unpaid balance. The result was that 
approximately $24,000 was collected at the 
5 per cent discount, and an additional $3,000 
at the 4 per cent discount. As expected, all 
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property owners financially able to do so 
paid their assessments in full immediately. 

These funds are being used as a revolv- 
ing fund to continue financing of WPA 
street improvement work (the charter per- 
mitting use of assessments for this pur- 
pose), eliminating any need for borrowing 
money. The present collections plus the col- 
lection of one-fifth of the balance which 
will become due and payable each July 1 
for the next five years will comprise a fund 
which will meet the cash requirements for 
sponsoring further street improvements. Each 
year, aS more streets are improved, new 
assessments will be made and additional 
funds will become available. The money 
will be expended more rapidly than it will 
be received since only half of the cost to 
the city is assessed so it will be exhausted 
after a few years, but not until most of 
the streets will have been improved. The 
original street improvement funds were ob- 
tained from a bond issue. 

The practice of allowing a discount has 
also. reduced the number of accounts for 
which installment notes must be prepared, 
and it is believed that the probable loss from 
unpaid assessments will be materially re- 
duced.—CuHEsTeR F. Lewis, city manager, 
Morganton, North Carolina. 


Charges for Out-of-City Fire 


Service Increased 


AGINAW, Michigan, and Knoxville, 

Tennessee, recently increased their 
charges for fire department services outside 
the city, and Grand Rapids, Michigan, is 
considering an increase. Grand Rapids, pre- 
vious to 1939, had charged for each response 
outside the city limits $50 an hour for each 
piece of apparatus, plus $5.00 a mile each 
way. Since 1939, these rates have been $75 
and $7.50, respectively, but it was believed 
that this amount was not sufficiently high to 
cover the ready-to-serve cost which city resi- 
dents paid. The cost of fire service inside 
the city was estimated at $3.18 a $1,000 of 
assessed valuation. This included fire depart- 
ment expenditures, general city administra- 
tive expense estimated at 7 per cent of the 
fire department total, depreciation at 3 to 5 
per cent on fire department buildings and 
equipment, and interest on investment at 5 
per cent. In determining out-of-the-city costs, 
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hydrant rentals and fire signal costs were 
eliminated, thus making the cost $2.86 a 
$1,000 assessed valuation for property out- 
side the city. On the basis of these data 
whereby only limited service can be rendered, 
the city manager has suggested that a fair 
charge would be $1.50 per $1,000 of assessed 
valuation of real and personal property for 
the stand-by phase of the service, plus $50 
per machine and $5.00 per mile each way for 
each piece of apparatus. He recommended to 
the city commission that they adopt these 
charges and contracts containing these pro- 
visions be negotiated by the city with out-of- 
the-city parties desiring fire protection. 
Saginaw recently adopted a somewhat sim- 
ilar schedule of charges. The city will answer 
outside calls only when property owners have 
entered into an annual contract with the city. 
The contract will provide for (1) deposit 
with the city of $25, when executing the 
contract, to cover insurance on fire apparatus 
while operating outside the city, any unused 
portion to be refunded at the end of the 
year; (2) payment, when contract is signed, 
of $3.00 for each $1,000 valuation of the 
property as assessed by the city assessor; 
and (3) payment, when equipment is called, 
of $75 an hour a unit for the first hour and 
$50 for each additional hour, plus $10 a mile 
a unit based on the one-way distance to the 
fire. Sums paid under (1) and (2) are re- 
garded as “ready-to-serve” charges, and any 
amount paid under (2) will be applied to 
charges arising under (3). Outside calls will 
not be answered if, in the opinion of the fire 
chief, the equipment must remain for the 
city’s protection. More recently the Saginaw 
city council took more drastic action in cog- 
nizance of the fact that, in the last five years, 
50 per cent of the new building construction 
in metropolitan Saginaw has been done out- 
side the city. This condition is attributed to 
the fact that sewer, water, and fire services 
have been available on a most advantageous 
basis, and that only a 50 per cent valuation 
is placed on property outside the city as 
compared with 100 per cent inside. To rec- 
tify the situation, the council adopted a 
policy to the effect that sewer, water, and 
fire services will be discontinued to all out- 
side areas after July 1, 1942, except on con- 
tracts that terminate after that date. 
Knoxville has increased from $25 to $300 
the fee for each response to calls outside the 
corporate limits, and is limiting such service 
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to an area within five miles of the city. Pay. 
ment by the property owner must be guar. 
anteed by a cash deposit, bond, or insurance 
policy provision. The city is working with 


the local fire insurance agents in carrying out 


this plan to provide fire protection to every 


of the corporation limits and who desires to 
carry sufficient insurance to pay the $300 
fee. The annual cost would be about $2.82 
for a one-year policy, or $7.04 for a three. 
year policy. The fire department plans to 


keep a card index of all policyholders; those 7 


not in the file would be denied service. 


Right to Regulate Parades and 
Processions Upheld 


HE United States Supreme Court re § 


cently clarified the right of municipali- 
ties to require a permit for a parade or pro- 
cession even where the parade is conducted 
by a so-called religious organization. Sixty. 
eight members of Jehovah’s Witnesses, de- 
fendants in the case, and 20 others gathered 
at a hall in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
where they divided into four groups and 
went to different parts of the business dis- 
trict and formed single-file processions. Each 
group of marchers carried placards and 
passed out printed matter to people on the 
streets. They passed through the busy Sat- 
urday night crowds, and all four groups 
eventually returned to the hall where they 
held a meeting. The group held no permit 
and had not applied for one. The marchers 
interfered with traffic, but no technical 
breach of the peace occurred. 

The sole charge against the defendants 
was that they took part in a parade without 
a permit required by a statute which author- 
ized a local licensing board to require a per- 
mit in such cases and to charge a fee ranging 
from a nominal amount up to a maximum of 
$300. The state court convicted the defend- 
ants, many of whom were ministers, and 
they appealed. The conviction was affirmed 
(Willis Cox et al. v. State of New Hamp- 
shire, decided United States Supreme Court, 
March 31, 1941) in an opinion by Chief 
Justice Hughes. The Court distinguished the 
situation involved here from that in such 
cases as Lovell v. Griffin (handbills), the 
Hague case (right of assembly), Cantwell v. 
Connecticut (permit at discretion of a board 
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for solicitations), and the Thornhill and 
Carlson cases (picketing). Justice Hughes 
asserted that “civil liberties as guaranteed 


| by the Constitution imply the existence of 


an organized society maintaining public or- 
der without which liberty itself would be 


> lost in the excess of unrestrained abuses.” He 
0 


pointed out that the exercise of reasonable 
control over the uses of streets is a tradi- 
tional function of municipal government, and 
that there was no error in the state court’s up- 
holding the conviction—AMBROSE FULLER, 
attorney-consultant, American Municipal As- 
sociation. 


Council-Manager Plan Adopted by 
Nine Cities Since January 1 


| age yd municipalities have adopted coun- 
cil-manager charters by vote of the 
people since January 1: Wilmington, North 
Carolina (33,407), on March 31; Port Hu- 
ron, Michigan (32,759), on April 7; the fol- 
lowing Maine towns at their March town 
meetings: Island Falls (1,370), Mars Hill 
(1,886), and Sherman Mills; and the towns 
of Manchester (325) and Poultney (1,333), 
and the village of Windsor, Vermont (3,402). 
In the latter case, the village voted to unite 
with the town of Windsor (which already 
operates under the manager plan) in engag- 
ing a manager. 

Six other municipalities have been placed 
on the International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion directory of approved council-manager 
cities: Palm Springs, California (3,434), 
where the council adopted the plan by ordi- 
nance on April 15; and five places where the 
plan was made effective prior to 1941: East 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (4,899); Fuquay 
Springs, North Carolina (1,323); Harrison 
Township, Pennsylvania (13,161); Masar- 
dis, Maine (601); and Nacogdoches, Texas 
(7,538). A total of 509 municipalities in 
the United States now have the manager 
plan. 

Proposals to abandon the council-manager 
plan have been turned down by the voters 
of four cities since January 1: Burbank, 
California (34,337); Middlebury (village), 
Vermont (3,175); Rapid City, South Dakota 
(13,844); and Vinton, Virginia (3,455). 
Proposals to adopt the plan were defeated 
in Canton, Massachusetts (6,381); Cheboy- 
gan, Michigan (5,673); Mankato, Minnesota 
(15,654); and Ottumwa, Iowa (31,570). 
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Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE OFFICERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION — Louisville, May 19-22. Executive 
Director, Carl H. Chatters, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS (GOVERNMENTAL Group) — Chi- 
cago, May 26-29. Chairman, Harry W. 
Knight, city manager, Two Rivers, Wiscon- 
sin. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX ADMINIS- 
TRATORS—Lexington, Kentucky, June 8-11. 
Executive Secretary, Albert Lepawsky, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION — Bos- 
ton, June 19-25. Executive Director, Carl 
H. Milam, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN WATER WorKS ASSOCIATION — 
Toronto, June 22-26. Secretary, Harry E. 
Jordan, 22 East 40 Street, New York. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS 
or Potice—Buffalo, August 18-21. Secre- 
tary, Edward J. Kelly, 918 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FIRE 
CuieFrs—Boston, August 19-22. Managing 
Director, Ralph J. Scott, 24 West 40 Street, 
New York. 

AMERICAN PuBLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
— Atlantic City, October 14-17. Executive 
Secretary, Reginald M. Atwater, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ASSESSING OF- 
FICERS — Jacksonville, Florida, October 19- 
22. Executive Director, Albert W. Noonan, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION — 
Chicago, October 22-24. Executive Director, 
Earl D. Mallery, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 

AMERICAN PuBLIC Works ASSOCIATION— 
New Orleans, October 26-29. Acting Direc- 
tor, Norman Hebden, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

Civit ServicE AssEMBLY — Jacksonville, 
Florida, October 27-30. Acting Director, 
James M. Mitchell, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ Asso- 
CIATION — Miami (Florida) Area, Novem- 
ber 23-27. Executive Director, Clarence E. 
Ridley, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 
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What American Cities Are Doing — 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 











Increase in Cost of Living 


HE cost of living index in the United States 

has increased 2.5 per cent since the begin- 
ning of the war in September, 1939, according 
to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
A study of 24 of the country’s largest cities 
shows that the largest increases were in the 
prices of food and house furnishings. On the 
outlook for retail prices generally, the Secretary 
of Labor said: “In view of recent increases in 
wholesale prices of clothing and house furnish- 
ings intended for fall delivery, and probable in- 
creases in food prices and in rents, it is antici- 
pated that the cost of living will advance as 
much as 3 per cent between March and the 
early autumn.” 


Court Upholds Garbage Collection Fees 


The Supreme Court of Florida recently held 
that Miami may levy a special $4.00 annual 
service charge for the collection of garbage. 
Such special charges were made necessary by 
the passage of the homestead exemption amend- 
ment. The Supreme Court said, ‘““The means (of 
supplying such services) may be raised by direct 
or some other species of tax, but it must be 
extracted from the people and should be spread 
to require all who enjoy the service to aid in 
bearing the burden.” 


Development of Training Manuals 


Some cities are using manuals in training 
their staffs and making procedure uniform. An 
outstanding example is the complete accounting 
manual for his office prepared by the city audi- 
tor of Portland, Oregon. Faced with the neces- 
sity of breaking in new help on the city’s books, 
the city auditor of Kalamazoo, Michigan, re- 
cently developed complete statements of the op- 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


erations of each fund and an explanation of the 
more important accounts in each. A_ budget 
procedural manual prepared for the village of 
Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan (12,000 popula- 
tion), describes the department and activity 
classification to be used, the object classification 
for budget and expenditure purposes, with def.- 
nitions of the several objects. 


Cities Coordinate Response to Fire Alarms 


Bloomfield and East Orange, New Jersey, 
have contracted to coordinate their fire depart- 
ments completely from the standpoint of re- 
sponse to fire alarms. Alarms are carried on the 
interconnected communications system of both 
departments, and the fire apparatus geographi- 
cally closest to the alarm site responds. A care- 
fully worked out move-up system has been pro- 
vided for second or other multiple-alarm fires. 
The objectives are a uniform standard of fire 
protection, irrespective of city boundary lines, 
and concerted action during the first few min- 
utes of a fire. 


State Housing Bonds Attract Cheap Money 


The first sale of state bonds for public hous- 
ing, offered by the New York State Housing 
Commission, drew four bids for net interest 
rates under 2 per cent—the lowest being for 
1.725 per cent over a 50-year period. Funds 
from this bond sale will be loaned to the New 
York City Housing Authority for the Fort 
Greene Project in Brooklyn, the largest low-rent 
development in this country under public aus- 
pices. The extraordinary cheapness of the money 
may result in rental reductions of 50 to 75 cents 
a room a month below estimates. 


Peddler Ordinance Upheld 


The Texas Court of Criminal Appeals recently 
upheld an ordinance of the city of Marshall, 
which not only requires that peddlers and ven- 
dors must secure a permit from the city man- 
ager before soliciting orders in the city, but 
also prohibits them from entering upon the 
premises of private residences without invitation 
of the owner or occupant. In declaring the 
latter provision (the only one contested) as not 
an unreasonable or arbitrary ‘exercise of the 
police power, the court cited a similar provision 
of an ordinance of Green River, Wyoming, 
which has been held constitutional. 
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Assembly-Line Methods Cut Housing Costs 


Using modern assembly-line construction tech- 
niques, Phoenix, Arizona, is building a low-rent 
housing project at a cost of $1,648 a dwelling 
unit—the lowest unit cost achieved so far in 
the construction of more than 100,000 homes 
built with assistance of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority. This is $182 under the previous 
record unit cost established last year in the con- 
struction of a 120-unit project at Fort Wayne. 
The Phoenix project consists of two-family and 
row houses built with concrete foundations and 
floors, brick walls, and wood ceilings. Roofs are 
of varicolored clay tile. Under the assembly- 
line building plan worked out by the Phoenix 
Housing Authority, workmen move from one 
unit to another, the first group fabricating roof 
trusses, another group erecting the trusses, and 
the third group nailing on the sheathing. 


City Forecloses 3,811 Lots 


Jamestown, New York, has foreclosed tax 
liens on nearly four thousand parcels of land 
and taken title at a cost of 89 cents a parcel. 
Under a New York tax law effective in October, 
1939, a municipality may include in one pro- 
ceeding all properties upon which taxes have 
been due for four years or more. Action at 
court is against the property and not against the 
persons interested. If no defense is entered the 
court may grant judgment foreclosing all right, 
title, and interest of any person in the property 
and direct the collecting officer to execute a deed 
to the city. This deed conveys a good and abso- 
lute title, free of any and all liens, claims, and 
rights of redemption. 


Local Debts Reduced 


Local debts in Michigan have been reduced 
$150,000,000 in the last eight years. Total bonds 
outstanding of cities, counties, and drain dis- 
tricts amounted to $767,622,219 on June 30, 
1931. Eight years later this had been reduced 
to $632,898,068, which includes $16,024,533 in 
revenue bonds. Of the total general bonds out- 
standing on June 30, 1939, amounting to $571,- 
471,327, refunding bonds amounted to $359,- 
247,176, indicating extensive refunding. 


Automobile Inspection Ordinance Upheld 


An ordinance of the city of Chattanooga re- 
quiring all motor vehicles driven on the streets 
of the city to be submitted to an inspection 
every six months at municipally operated places 
was recently held valid by the Tennessee Su- 
preme Court. The Court stated that the ordi- 
nance, which imposes a charge of 25 cents for 
each inspection, was not in conflict with state 
statutes but was a reasonable exercise of the 
police power to protect the public and make the 
city’s streets safe. 


WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING 


“Dead-End” Streets Useful 


Dead-end streets, once shunned by cities that 
would be well planned, now are considered de- 
sirable in residence districts. Among cities which 
have repealed regulations once prohibiting dead- 
end streets are Rochester and Syracuse, New 
York. Though not entirely approving such 
streets, El Centro and Santa Barbara County. 
California; Richmond, Virginia; Dubuque, Iowa; 
and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, permit them un- 
der certain conditions. Their ordinances specify, 
however, that the streets have adequate traffic 
turn-arounds at their ends. Many cities set a 
maximum on the length of dead-end streets— 
usually 400 or 500 feet. A few cities specify 
minimum width requirements, from 30 to 50 
feet. 


Authorized to Supply Parking Facilities 


The North Carolina legislature recently gave 
cities and towns “power to own, establish, regu- 
late, operate, and control municipal parking lots 
for parking of motor vehicles” within their cor- 
porate limits, and to charge for the use of such 
facilities. It is believed that revenue bonds may 
be issued for the acquisition and equipment of 
parking lots. Cities and towns in Michigan were 
granted such powers in 1939. 


Safety Slogans on City Mail 


Detroit’s city hall postal meters now stamp 
on outgoing mail the legend, “Watch While You 
Walk,” together with an appropriate cartoon. 
Letters mailed from the Saginaw, Michigan, city 
hall are stamped with a drawing of a devil’s 
hand throwing dice, with the inscription, “Don’t 
gamble with fire, the dice are loaded — Bureau 
of Fire Prevention, Saginaw, Michigan.” On the 
back of envelopes are two legends, “Saginaw 
practices fire prevention 52 weeks in every year,” 
and “Stop fire waste.” 


Getting City Lots Back on Tax Rolls 


Fort Myers, Florida, has bought 2,000 lots 
on which taxes totalling $125,000 were due. The 
city purchase was by agreement with the state 
under a blanket bid of $2.00 per lot plus a 
$1,000 fee to the circuit court clerk to cover 
costs. Owners may redeem their property within 
90 days by paying the city $2.50 plus all de- 
linquent city taxes. 


City Sales Tax Sustained 


In a decision April 10, 1941, the Louisiana 
Supreme Court sustained the validity of the 2 
per cent municipal sales tax enacted a short 
time ago by the city of New Orleans. The court 
ruled that the ordinance involved in the appeal 
had been regularly planned and so a major fi- 
nancial crisis for the city was averted. 
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Knoxville Library Advertised by Hostess 


The Knoxville, Tennessee, Public Library is 
introduced to new residents by a hostess who 
calls at all homes establishing new utility con- 
nections. An application card and a form giving 
the location of the library’s points of service 
are given out, and from 15 to 25 register as new 
borrowers each month. Employed by various 
business houses, the hostess presents newcomers 
with a basket of foodstuff, household necessi- 
ties, etc., as an introduction to stores selling the 
articles, and discusses utility services. 


State Funds Allocated to Cities 


The North Carolina legislature recently raised 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 the amount allo- 
cated to cities annually for highway purposes, 
and also increased by about $300,000 the share 
of state-collected intangible tax returnable to 
cities. The South Dakota legislature raised by 
$105,000 the amount of local liquor license 
fees returned by the state to the cities. The 
Washington legislature confirmed annual alloca- 
tions to cities of more than five million dollars 
of state-collected revenues, a per capita alloca- 
tion of $5.25. West Virginia passed a bill allo- 
cating $600,000 in liquor revenues to cities. New 
Jersey cities will receive more than one million 
dollars a year in additional tax revenues as a 
result of legislative clarification of the manner 
by which the franchise and gross receipts taxes 
on utilities are to be computed. 


Winners in Health Conservation Contest 


Ten of the 133 cities enrolled in the 1940 City 
Health Conservation Contest have been placed 
on the National Honor Roll: Baltimore, Mary- 
land; Evanston, Illinois; Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut; Hackensack, New Jersey; Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Honolulu, Hawaii; Madison, Wiscon- 
sin; Memphis, Tennessee; Newton, Massachu- 
setts; and Pasadena, California. Cities judged 
as having the most effective tuberculosis con- 
trol programs were Hartford and Newton, while 
those having the most effective syphilis control 
programs were Chicago, Louisville, Memphis, 
and Pasadena. The contest was conducted by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
the American Public Health Association. 


Financial Data for Large Cities 


The property tax in 1938 supplied 90.8 per 
cent of the total tax revenue of the 94 cities 
over 100,000 population, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. It also furnished 64.7 per cent 
of all revenue received by these governmental 
units. The second major revenue producers (16.1 
per cent) were grants from the federal, state, 
and county governments. Twenty-two of the 
94 cities were receiving over one-fifth of their 
total revenue from the latter source in 1938. 





| May 


The property tax in these cities in 1938 was 
$47.12 for every man, woman, and child, while 
the per capita assessed valuation was $1,516, 


Police Training for Firemen 


Rookie firemen in New York City now are 
receiving a two-week course in police work. 
This policy has been inaugurated by Mayor La 
Guardia because of the possibility that many 
police officers may be called to army duty and 
because a major emergency might throw 4 
greatly increased load on the police department, 


WPA “White Collar” Projects 


Between October 9, 1940, and March 19, 
1941, the Work Projects Administration ap. 
proved 54 projects dealing with finance and 
accounting records or statistics in 33 cities, 4 
counties, and 11 states. The subjects covered 
include statistics and maps on tax-delinquent 
lands, inventories of public-owned personal and 
real property, assessors’ maps, building and land 
inventories, purchase order data, delinquent real 
estate taxes, special assessment records, card 
ledger tax records, commodity purchase order 
index, and billing system for taxes. Usually 
about 75 per cent. of the project cost is borne 
by WPA. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


There were seven deaths resulting from the 
effects of gas heaters, and 50 persons revived by 
rescue squads in Buffalo, New York, in 1940. 
This record recently led the city of Buffalo to 
pass an ordinance making it compulsory for 
property owners to provide both vents and 
pipes on all gas heaters. Both the property 


owners and the tenants are made responsible, 


for compliance with the provisions of the ordi- 
nance. Saratoga, New York, has adopted an 
ordinance licensing and regulating pinball ma- 
chines. A license fee of $25 a year is required 
for each machine, and distributors of such 
machines must pay a fee of $100 a year. 


Work on 594 Sewage Treatment Plants 


Construction work was undertaken on 594 
municipal sewage treatment plants during 1940. 
This included the completion or commencement 
of work on 517 new plants, the enlargement of 
47 plants, the replacement of 20 plants, and 
the rehabilitation of 10 plants, a recent survey 
by Sewage Works Engineering shows. On the 
basis of past records, approximately 5,150 plants 
were in service at the beginning of 1941, of 
which number about 3,600 plants were consid- 
ered of a modern type. Large cities in which 
sewage treatment plants were completed last 
year include Dallas, Des Moines, Detroit, Gary, 
and Springfield (Massachusetts). 
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First Municipal Medical Research Bureau 


New York City soon will establish the first 
municipal medical research bureau in the coun- 
try. The bureau will function as a part of the 
city department of health. To help pay expenses 
of the city medical bureau, a charge of $1.00 
will be made by the city health department for 
every premarital blood test. In the past such 
tests have been made free of charge; about 
70,000 tests were made by city laboratories in 
1940. 


Uniforms for Refuse Collectors 


Dallas, Texas, recently required refuse col- 
lectors to wear uniforms to improve the morale 
of workers and make the service more attrac- 
tive. Employees buy the uniforms but the city 
helps pay the laundry bill. Other cities requir- 
ing uniformed refuse collectors include Austin, 
Texas; Brookline, Massachusetts; Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; Los Angeles; Montclair and New 
Brunswick, New Jersey; New York City; 
Topeka, Kansas; and Youngstown, Ohio. Uni- 
forms are furnished by the city in Austin, 
Brookline, New Brunswick. In New York City 
and Erie uniforms are bought in quantity lots 
by the city and sold to workers at reduced 
prices. 


Rigid Enforcement in License Collection 


Business and occupational license revenues in 
Evanston, Illinois, have shown a steady increase 
because of rigid enforcement. During the period 
1931 through 1934, with no regular enforcement 
procedure, the revenues from licenses ranged 
from $21,256 to $25,547. The enforcement and 
collection procedure was then placed on a full- 
time basis and license revenues increased from 
$26,091 in 1935 to $36,617 in 1940. From 1933 
to 1940, wheel tax license revenues increased 
from $94,412 to $112,675, despite a 20 per cent 
reduction in truck license fees in 1939. 


Tax Nonresidents for Use of Streets 


An ordinance of the city of Paducah, Ken- 
tucky, imposing an annual license tax of $5.00 
on all persons operating automobiles within the 
city limits, has been held valid by the highest 
court in the state. The ordinance also applies 
to persons who reside outside the city and 
drive a motor vehicle over city streets “in con- 
nection with a business conducted or a regular 
profession followed within the city limits, or as 
a means of conveyance to and from a position, 
job or labor for which remuneration is received 
in said city.” In sustaining the city, the court 
said the tax was imposed under the city’s police 
power for the privilege of using the city streets. 
Terrell W. Johnson v. City of Paducah et al. 
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Municipal Revenues from Skill Games 


Cities in the state of Washington realized a 
total of about $500,000 from the licensing of 
games of skill in 1940, on the basis of informa- 
tion compiled by the Association of Washington 
Cities. Last year Seattle charged $15 per ma- 
chine, and in January, 1941, increased the 
license to $25. Spokane charges $150 a year 
for each machine, plus a $25 transfer fee when 
an old machine is replaced with a new one. 


Voting Machines in Massachusetts 


Brookline, Massachusetts, became the first 
municipality in that state to authorize voting 
machines for regular use in elections when 
citizens voted at the annual town meeting on 
March 18 to appropriate $24,000 for 20 ma- 
chines. Further appropriations are expected an- 
nually until all Brookline election districts vote 
by the mechanical tabulators. A total of 75 
machines will be needed. 


Use of Passenger Automobiles Up 


The number of passenger cars registered in 
the United States hit a predepression peak in 
1929, with a total of about 23,122,000. Regis- 
tration then dropped steadily to a low of 20,- 
616,000 in 1933, climbed steadily to 25,477,000 
in 1937, and, after a slight drop in 1938, 
climbed steadily to an all-time high of 26,916,- 
000 in 1940, according to the Business Bulletin 
of the Cleveland Trust Company. The number 
of automobiles in use greatly affects expendi- 
tures of public agencies. 


Federal Control of Utility Records 


The Federal Power Commission has authority 
under the Federal Power Act, according to a 
decision handed down by the Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh District on 
February 28, 1941, to establish uniform account- 
ing and direct the elimination of items that do 
not constitute real assets. The Commission 
claims that it has the same authority over 
municipally owned power plants to compel them 
to keep records and make reports as it has 
over privately owned utilities. 


HOLC Offers Aid in Conservation Work 


The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation has de- 
cided to continue its neighborhood conservation 
unit under which a survey was conducted in the 
Waverly section of Baltimore. It is intended 
“to serve and co-operate with governmental 
agencies, community housing groups, and mu- 
nicipalities which are seeking a preventive rem- 
edy for neighborhood blight and slum develop- 
ment.” A neighborhood conservation unit will 
supply technical service to cities. 
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| Recent City Manager Appointments 











RoBERT J. CRICHTON H. P. 


Robert J. Crichton. — Appointed town 
manager of Mars Hill, Maine, on April 1, 
1941. Born in Mars Hill on November 26, 
1910. Education: higher accounting courses, 
La Salle Extension University. Experience: 
office manager-bookkeeper, Mars Hill Elec- 
tric Company, 1929-39; president, Mars 
Hill Motor Company, 1939-41; auditor, 
town of Mars Hill, 1937-41, and member of 
board of selectmen, 1940-41. 

H. P. Ford.—Appointed city manager of 
Lakeland, Florida, on March 1, 1941. Born 
in Gadsden, Alabama, on September 12, 
1884. Education: B.S.E. degree, 1908, in 
mining and civil engineering, and M.E. 
degree, 1909, University of Alabama. Ex- 
perience: assistant city engineer, Gadsden, 
1910-11; field and construction engineer, 
J. B. McCrary Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
1912-18; first lieutenant, Engineers, United 
States Army, 1918-19; plan, design, con- 
struction, J. B. McCrary Company, 1919-26; 
city manager, De Land, Florida, 1926-33; 
city manager, Tallahassee, Florida, 1936-39; 
chief supervising engineer, J. B. McCrary 
Company, on construction of Camp Stewart, 
1940 to time of appointment at Lakeland. 

Walter E. Kroening. — Appointed vil- 
lage manager of Greendale, Wisconsin, on 
March 4, 1941. Born in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, on March 24, 1903. Education: Wil- 
son Engineering School; University of Wis- 
consin Extension Division; Institute for 





WALTER E. KROENING 


Forp 


Training in Municipal Administration. Ex- 
perience: senior engineer in charge of de- 
sign, Metropolitan Sewerage Commission, 
Milwaukee County, 1921-35; chief designing 
engineer on Greendale housing project, Sub- 
urban Resettlement division of Resettlement 
Administration (now Farm Security Admin- 
istration), 1936-38; assistant community 
manager in charge of operation and main- 
tenance of Greendale, as well as village en- 
gineer, 1938-40; acting community manager, 
Greendale, since January 1, 1941. 

W. N. Lambert.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Bluefield, Virginia, on April 15, 1941. 
Born in Raven, Virginia, on March 21, 1915. 
Education: B. S. degree, 1936, Bluefield Col- 
lege; C. E. degree, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, 1938. Experience: civil engineer, 
H. E. Fox & Company, Big Stone Gap, Vir- 
ginia, 1938-39; city engineer, Bluefield, Vir- 
ginia, 1939-40; supervising engineer, WPA 
of Virginia, July, 1940, to time of appoint- 
ment as city manager. 

Donald C. Scott.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Phoenix, Arizona, on October 1, 
1940. Born in St. Joseph, Missouri, in July, 
1901. Education: student in mechanical and 
civil engineering, California Institute of 
Technology and University of Arizona. Ex- 
perience: assistant division engineer, Ari- 
zona Eastern Railroad (now Southern Pa- 
cific), 1924-26; consulting engineer for pri- 
vate companies and in the municipal field, 
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including work for the federal government 
and for the state of Arizona, 1926 to time 
of appointment as manager. 

Henry L. Wagner. — Appointed city 


manager of Kingsford, Michigan, on March 


24, 1941. Born in Bessemer, Michigan, on 
November 16, 1898. Education: civil en- 


» gineering course, International Correspond- 
ence Schools. Experience: city engineer, 
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Bessemer, Michigan, 1920; mining engineer, 
Oliver Mining Company, Ironwood, Mich- 
igan, 1920-21; project engineer, Michigan 
State Highway Department, 1921-28; county 
engineer, Baraga County, Michigan, 1929- 
31; engineer, Dickinson County, Michigan, 
1931-37, and county engineer and superin- 
tendent of same county, 1937-38; city en- 
gineer, Bessemer, 1938-41. 











Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


EDERAL GOVERNMENT. Training Specialist. 

Salary from $3,200 to $5,600 a year. Duties 
include planning, organizing, and directing train- 
ing programs for a variety of technical and pro- 
fessional personnel. For statement regarding 
qualifications secure announcement No. 77 (un- 
assembled), at local post office or from United 
States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
D.C. Applications must be filed not later than 
May 28. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Engineer and tech- 
nical positions in defense agencies. (1) Chemi- 
cal engineer, assistant to principal grades, $2,600 
to $5,600. Open until further notice. (2) Physi- 
cist, assistant to principal grades, $2,600 to 
$5,600. Open until December 12, 1941. (3) All 
other branches of engineering, assistant to prin- 
cipal grades, $2,600 to $5,600. Open until June 
30, 1942. Further information can be secured 
from any first- or second-class post office or 
from the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. 

NORTHFIELD, VERMONT (2,129). Town Man- 
ager. The incorporated village of Northfield 
and the town have voted to employ a town man- 
ager. Applications, with record of training, ex- 
perience, and recommendations, may be sent to 
Dean A. E. Winslow, Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vermont. 

PaLM SprInGs, CALIFORNIA (3,434). City 
Manager. Resort facilities attract a maximum 
population of 10,000. Assessed valuation $7,250,- 
000. The council-manager plan adopted by ordi- 
nance on April 15 will become effective on May 
15. Minimum beginning salary, $4,200. Send 


applications to Mayor Philip L. Boyd. 

Port Huron, MIcuHicaNn (32,759). City Man- 
ager. The first council of seven elected on April 
28 took office on May 5. According to the char- 
ter, the commission is “free to hire the best 
manager available, paying such salary as his ca- 
pabilities command.” 

Winpsor, VERMONT (4,155). Manager. The 
town and village of Windsor are seeking an ex- 
perienced manager, with executive ability. En- 
gineering experience preferred. Starting salary, 
$3,000. Send applications to William E. 
Kavenagh, chairman, Board of Trustees, 38 
Ascutney Street, Windsor, Vermont. 


APPOINTMENTS 


JouN IcGLAUER, who has been a staff member 
of the International City Managers’ Association 
for the past two years, has been appointed an 
administrative assistant to Stuart M. Weaver, 
executive secretary to the town commission of 
Montclair, New Jersey. 

GUNNAR MYKLAND, who studied law at the 
University of Kansas for two years following 
college graduation and one year of public ad- 
ministration at the University of Minnesota, 
was recently appointed assistant chief of the 
management section of the Division of Defense 
Housing, Federal Works Agency, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Mykland was one-time apprentice 
to the city manager of Austin, Texas, as well as 
assistant director and housing manager of the 
Austin Housing Authority, and more recently 
was assistant secretary of the Management Divi- 
sion, of the National Association of Housing 
Officials. 























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 








THE MUNICIPAL YEAR Book, 1941. Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. April, 1941. 
662pp. $5.00. 

Final 1940 United States census figures are 
used in this volume, adding 234 cities that are 
included for the first time in the Year Book. 
New material includes data on retirement plans, 
credit unions, electric plants, airports, health 
departments, and sewer rentals. This volume is 
33 pages larger than the 1940 edition and con- 
tains 22 major tables. 


FEDERAL Arps To LocaAL PLANNING. By 
National Resources Planning Board. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 1941. 15ipp. 10 cents. 

This report is a guide to the services and data 
available from 46 federal government agencies, 


whose activities most vitally affect local plan- 
ning. 


Pustic Works’ ENGINEERS YEARBOOK, 
1941. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
424pp. $3.50. 

This volume contains papers presented at two 
public works conferences held in 1940. General 
headings are: administration of public works, 
city and regional planning, streets and highways, 
equipment management, street lighting, traffic 
control, sewerage and sewage disposal. 











DEVELOPMENT OF RESOURCES AND Stasi.) 


IZATION OF EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITE 
STATES: 
for National Development. 10Ipp. 25 
cents. Part II. Regional Development 
Plan. 285pp. 80 cents. Part III. Func. 
tional Development Policies. 59pp. 15 
cents. By National Resources Planning 
Board. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. January, 1941. 

While these reports deal mainly with federal 
planning problems, local units would be affected 
by the recommended six-year advance planning 
of public works to provide a reservoir of ready. 


to-go projects to be undertaken in a postwar 
emergency. 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By 
William E. Mosher and J. Donald Kings. 
ley. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 Street, 
New York. Revised edition, 1941. 671pp. 
$5.00. 


This revised edition takes into account the 
changes which have taken place during the five 
years since the first edition was issued. The 
book is organized into 28 chapters under five 
general headings: development and significance 
of the public service; employment; training and 
terms of employment; compensation and other 
positive incentives; employee relations, working 
conditions, and reporting. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL WorK RELIEF. By 
Arthur W. Macmahon, John D. Millett, 
Gladys Ogden. Public Administration Service, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 407pp. 
$3.75. 

AMERICAN CiTy GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION. By Austin F. Macdonald. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 1941. 66lpp. $3.75. 

EXPLORATIONS IN CITIZENSHIP. Proceedings of 
the Citizens’ Conference on Government 
Management, Estes Park, Colorado, 1940. 
Edited by A. D. H. Kaplan. School of Com- 
merce, Accounts, and Finance, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 1940. 501pp. 
$3.00. 


GOVERNMENT OF MONTGOMERY COUNTY, Mary- 
LAND. Institute for Government Research, 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 740pp. $3.50. (Summary report, 85pp., 
25 cents.) 

GOVERNMENT OF THE City or St. Louis. Sum- 
mary report of the mayor’s advisory commit- 
tee on city survey and audit. Governmental 
Research Institute, 769 Paul Brown Building, 
St. Louis, Missouri, 1941. 318pp. $1.00. 

INDIANA STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By 
Pressly S. Sikes. Principia Press, Inc., Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 1940. 242pp. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. Bu- 
reau of Public Administration, Massachusetts 
State College, Amherst. 1941. 67pp. 50 
cents. 
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THE PICK OF THE MONTH 


MUNICIPALITIES AND THE Law IN ACTION. 
Edited by Charles S. Rhyne and John A. 
McIntire. National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers, 730 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 1941. 364pp. $5.00. 

TRENDS AND PROBLEMS OF URBAN POPULATION 
GROWTH IN CALIFORNIA; FIELD OFFICE MEm- 
ORANDUM. National Resources Planning 
Board, Berkeley, California. 1941. 28pp. 

Units OF LocaAL GOVERNMENT IN TEXAS. Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 1941. 221pp. 


DEFENSE 


City PROBLEMS AND DEFENSE. Paul V. Betters, 
editor. United States Conference of Mayors, 
730 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
94pp. $3.00. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR DEFENSE DRAFTED 
py STATE OFFICIALS. Joint Conference Com- 
mission, 522 Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1940. 32pp. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND MUNICIPAL LEGAL 
PropLems. By Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipai Law Officers, 730 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 1941. 68pp. 
$2.00. 

NEED FOR THE ERECTION BY THE FEDERAL Gov- 
ERNMENT OF 350 COMMUNITY BUILDINGS. 
Coordinator of Health and Welfare and Re- 
lated Defense Activities, Washington, D. C. 
1941. 19pp. 

SUGGESTED EMERGENCY FariR RENT LEGISLA- 
TION. United States National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. 21pp. 


FINANCE 


CENTRALIZED PURCHASING IN NEW York Clry. 
By Stanley W. Zeitlin. Department of Inves- 
tigation, city hall, New York. 1941. 35pp. 

FINANCIAL REPORTS OF GOVERNMENTS. Munici- 
pal Finance, entire issue for May, 1941. Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers’ Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 43pp. $1.50 a year. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES: 1938. 94- 
City Consolidation. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. March 24, 1941. 11pp. 

HANDBOOK FOR PENNSYLVANIA Assessors. Penn- 
sylvania Government Administration Service, 
34 Blanchard Hall, 36 and Walnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 1941. 120pp. $1.00. 

How to Stupy Your MUNICIPAL BUDGET; A 
BRIEF OUTLINE OF A SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 
FOR CITIZENS’ TAXATION COMMITTEES. New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, 605 
Broad Street, Newark. 1941. 20pp. 

MUNICIPAL INSURANCE PRACTICES. Govern- 
mental Research Institute, 769 Paul Brown 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri. 1940. 41pp. 

Over-ALL Tax LIMITATION; THE PROBLEM OF 
APPLICATION IN KANSAS, AND A SUMMARY OF 
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THE LAws OF OTHER STATES. Kansas Legis- 
lative Council, Topeka. 1941. 45pp. 

RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF RURAL NEW 
York Counties. By O. H. White. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York. 1940. 75pp. 

State Tax COLLECTIONS: 1940. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 1941. 33pp. 

Supp._y Division. Governmental Research In- 
stitute, 769 Paul Brown Building, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 1939. 40pp. 

TAXATION, RECOVERY, AND DEFENSE. Temporary 
National Economic Committee. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1941. 
374pp. 35 cents. 


HOUSING 


CONSTRUCTION Cost ECONOMY FOR LARGE-SCALE 
Hovusinc Projects. Citizens’ Housing Coun- 


cil, 470 Fourth Avenue, New York. 1941. 
7pp. 50 cents. 
FAMILY HovusING AND FACILITIES; FIVE RE- 


Gions. By Hazel Kyrk and others. Bureau of 
Home Economics and Work Projects Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 1940. 223pp. 
25 cents. 

REPORT OF REAL PROPERTY SURVEY AND Low- 
IncomME Hovusinc AREA Survey. City Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission, Tampa, Florida. 
1940. S8pp. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON HovusING MANAGE- 
MENT. National Association of Housing 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 
44pp. 50 cents. 

SUMMARY OF POPULATION AND HovusInc FIc- 
URES FOR URBAN Paces Havinc_ 10,000 
INHABITANTS OR More: 1940. Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. 1941. 17pp. 

TRAINING PROGRAM FOR HovusING MANAGE- 
MENT; LEARNING FROM PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
ENCE. Management Division, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 22pp. 25 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


Hourty EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN LARGE 
AND SMALL ENTERPRISES. Temporary Na- 
tional Economic Committee. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 94pp. 15 
cents. 

How TO SupPERVISE PEopLE. By Alfred M. 
Cooper. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York. 1941. 150pp. 
$1.75. 

INTERCHANGING IDEAS BETWEEN MANAGEMENT 
AND EMPLOYEES. By Harold B. Bergen and 
others, 330 West 42 Street, New York. 1941. 
24pp. 

Jos EVALUATION AND MERIT RATING; A MAN- 
UAL OF ProcepURES. By Eugene J. Benge. 
National Foremen’s Institute, Inc., Deep 
River, Connecticut. 1941. 73pp. $7.50. 








MANUAL FOR OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFIERS. Work 
Projects Administration, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 64pp. 

MANUAL OF PROCEDURE FOR MUNICIPAL CIVIL 
SERVICE Commissions. New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors, 6 Elk Street, Albany, New 
York. 1941. 111pp. $1.50. 


POLICE 


MANUAL OF POoLIce REcorDs; A CONCISE OvuT- 
LINE OF BAsiIc REcoRD ProcepurEs. Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D. C. 
1940. 5lpp. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


PLANNING REFUSE COLLECTION OPERATIONS, | 


American Public Works Association, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago. 1941. 42pp. 50 
cents. 


WELFARE 


(1) Ptace or CasE WorK IN THE PuBLIc 
ASSISTANCE ProGRAM. By Eda Houwink. 16pp, 
15 cents. (2) INTAKE IN A PUBLIC AGENCy, 
By Inez Taylor. 14pp. 15 cents. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1941. 














Across the Editor's Desk 














Improving Municipal Movies 


IR: I have read with interest the article on 

municipal movies, by David D. Rowlands 
in your March issue. As he indicates, the 40 or 
50 movies that have been made by cities vary 
considerably in technical proficiency, but the 
effect on a critical viewer seems to be almost 
always the same—boredom. These films present 
the city as a not very interesting place and its 
government as being made up of a lot of people 
cut out of a catalog. Anyone who has been at all 
close to a city government knows that such a 
reflection is quite false. City governments are 
live organizations and city employees are hard- 
working, human, intelligent citizens who are per- 
forming a creative job for society. 

Part of the trouble with local government 
movies probably lies in the fact that the art of 
making municipal reports is still a very backward 
one, and that the report technique was taken 
over almost bodily in the writing of municipal 
film scripts. It was the logical, thesis approach 
to the subject. It has taken almost no imagina- 
tion to write the scripts for all the municipal 
films that have been made thus far, and if films 
are going to be good they have to have more 
than a little imagination put into their construc- 
tion. 

Municipal officials could repair many of the 
shortcomings themselves by setting down in sim- 
ple terms the purpose of each film under con- 
sideration. It would seem that practically all 
municipal films would fall into one of three cate- 
gories: they can show an uninformed electorate 
what is done with tax money, they can point out 
conditions in the city needing attention, and 
they can show what is being done in other cities. 
Films need artistic treatment, but they must 
also be clearly conceived in terms of the audi- 
ence to be reached and the desired reaction. 


Groups other than American municipalities 
have been faced with the problem of putting life 
into facts about government, and it is generally 
agreed that the British Post Office has been the 
most successful in solving the problem. There 
the art of documentary film-making was de- 
veloped by portraying post-office clerks, train- 
men, and letter carriers as being human. They 
made government service live. They put new 
esprit de corps in the civil service and com- 
pletely changed the popular attitude toward gov- 
ernment workers. 

If the persons who are responsible for mu- 
nicipal films can be exposed to the best of the 
documentary films it would be possible for them 
to know what can really be done with factual 
subjects, and the shameful inadequacy of exist- 
ing municipal films would need no further eluci- 
dation. Some of the good documentary films in 
this country are The River, The City, Night 
Mail, and One Tenth of Our Nation. 

Not many municipalities are likely to have 16 
mm. sound projectors which are necessary to 
show these films at office meetings. Generally 
one can be secured somewhere in town but if 
this is not possible the American Film Center, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, will 
arrange for the showing of the film in the mu- 
nicipal offices, securing the film projectionist, 
and all. Generally, this whole service can be 
given for as little as $10. If the city has a pro- 
jector, there would only be the film rent of 
about $5.00. (The American Film Center is a 
nonprofit organization established with the help 
of the Rockefeller Foundation to promote the 
production and use of films of educational 
value.) 

JoHN DEVINE. 


Assistant Director 
The American Film Center 











